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Let eEeo... 


Made Mistakes 


My staff and I enjoyed our stay 
in New York and profited, we hope, 
from the Conference. We find the 
booklet of criticism very helpful. We 
know we made mistakes in the 1957 
yearbook and are desirous of doinz 
better in 1958. Going to Columbia 
each year is a pleasant occasion for 
us. — T.B., Mass. 


Siechad ! 


The second place for our 1957 year- 
book certainly shocked us! Since it 
was our first year as the new ad- 
visers, we had made up our minds 
we would be fortunate if we earned 
as much as Honorable Mention. The 
detailed criticism we find most use- 
ful and more than worth our mem- 
bership in the Association. Since all 
the items taken care of by our printers 
made a perfect score, it made us more 
than proud of them. Since the Score 
Book came at a time when we were 
finishing our first installment for the 
1958 book, the criticism reminded us 
of what we must watch this year. It 
boosted the morale of our staff who, 
at the moment, are suffering from the 
first realization of how much work a 
yearbook requires. — M. J., Mass. 


Very Liberal 
The staff and I have studied the 
scoring very carefully and we think 
you have been very liberal with your 
scoring. For nine years you have 
judged the books from this school 
and the entire community looks for- 
ward to receiving the certificates. 
Only once have we received Medalist 
so you see why the interest is high. 
The October Review states that an 
Adviser may borrow materials for 
summer courses. May I borrow some 
for use in our state in the early 
spring? The Bulletin has been very 
useful to me and my staff. — ELL., La. 
The CSPA is glad to make avail- 
able to Advisers and staffs a selec- 
tion of books from the current files 
for study and ideas. These “loans” 
are taken from books in the class- 
ification applicable to the school 
making the request, unless other- 
wise specified. A nominal charge 
of $1 is made for the clerical work 


involved in assembling the col- 
lection. You pay postage both ways. 
— Ed. 

Form-Letter 


Many thanks for your informative 
letter, it was more than a form-letter 
reply. Your interest clearly shows 





why CSPA is so highly respected 
throughout the newspaper and year- 
bookfields. — W.K.., Ill. 


Thank You Heartily 


As usual, we thank you heartily for 
the critical service for our 1957 year- 
book. We are delighted with our 
Medalist rating. The editor and I 
have checked the critique with the 
book and hope that we still not make 
the same mistakes this year. Im 
sending it to the printer so that he 
will see the remarks that apply to 
his staff, for I shall have the same 
printer again. — ES., Ind. 


Prompt Response 


Thank you for your prcmpt response 
to my letter requesting information 
on yearbook production. We have 
purchased “Practical Yearbook Pro- 
cedures” and have found that “Year- 
book Fundamentals” and “Vital De- 
tails in Yearbook Planning” every 
helpful. — I.L., Mass. 


Perceptive And Helpful 

We were happy to receive the in- 
formation that our yearbook had ob- 
tained Medalist rating. Your per- 
ceptive and helpful analysis of the 
book is inspiring our 1958 staff to 
greater efforts. — J. C., Md. 


Benefits 


From past experience in another 
school, I know the benefits of your 
rating and annual conference. Are we 
too late to submit our first two copies 
of a reorganized newspaper which, we 
feel, could profit greatly by a rating 
from CSPA? — K.D., N. J. 

Not at all. The CSPA is happy 
to accomodate itself to any situa- 
tion if it feels it can be of some as- 
sistance to the Advisers and staffs. 
— Ed. 


Lose Caste 
Some men on our faculty object to 
having their names appear as “John 
Smith, teacher of science” when re- 
porting a news story and, later, as 
“Mr. Smith”. They say, “The women 
and principal are not so treated”. 
The principal has a doctorate and 
some women are “Mrs.” I quoted the 
CSPA Style Book and the professional 
press. For the latter, they say, “That’s 
not school”. Should we violate the 
rule to satisfy them? — They persist 
in feeling they “lose caste”. — A. M., 
N. Y. 
The rule is a title, Prof., Dr., 
Rev., with full name the first time 
and the same with the last name 





The Cover 


“The biological man is a pr rfect 
prop for any Lab picture, as shown 
here in the Scholastic Divider of Red- 
bark, N. J., Catholic High School's 
Yearbook, The Emerald. When you 
select the students for this type of 
picture, be sure your centerpoint stu- 
dent has a weak stomach. Get your 
students in position and then have 
the people in the picture start tak- 
ing the intestines of the biological 
man apart. With a little help the 
response should be the sickening look 
which often is the effect on some stu- 
dents doing this type of work. Once 
again the story of a good photograph 
is expression.” So states Irving Llyod 
of Teaneck, N. J., the photographer 
who has suppli2d the cover pictures 
for this year’s Review. Moderator of 
this yearbook is Sister Mary Jeanne 
dq’Arc. The girls in the picture are 
Mary Searles, Bernadette Watters, 
who finds it hard gcing, Anne Showler, 
and Roseann Schilling. 


only in subsequent references. Miss 
or Mrs. with full name the first 
time, the same with last names 
only in later references. To quote: 
“Never use MR. with a man’s name 
the first time mentioned. Use his 
first name and initials. The sec- 
ond time use MR. with the last 
name. Thus: “ALBERT O. ENG- 
LISH, and then, MR. ENGLISH”. 
— Ed. 
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THE BIG SWITCH 


By VIDA B. McGIFFIN, Director of Publications, 
High School Birmingham, Mich. 


MONG readers of this magazine 

there are undoubtedly people of 
many minds. There are those who 
know little about reproduction by the 
photolithographic or offset method, 
who may be looking for a ray of light 
in dark places. There may be those 
who are facing the frightening facts of 
rapidly rising printing costs with the 
possibility of turning to the offset pro- 
cess as the solution to their probiems, 
the salvation of their school newspa- 
per, magazine or yearbook; there may 
be some who have not liked what they 
have seen of the photolithographic 
process and therefore are fighting the 
current; then of course there are 
those who long ago — where the off- 
set process is concerned — came to 
scoff and remained to praise, so to 
speak. 

This article is triggered by an edi- 
torial by Dr. Joseph M. Murphy in an 
issue of this magazine in the fall of 
1956, in which the very evident trend 
to the offset method of printing in 
the yearbook field was commented up- 
on. 

Exactly a quarter of a century ago 
our school reluctantly gave up its 
letterpress yearbook because it “cost 
too much money for the education of 
too few studetns” when seniors had to 
take five books each, agreeing to pay 
five dollars for each book not sold 
to someone else at that price. The 
book had bout 72 pages for a school 
of 450. 


HAT was in 1932. A year later a 

representative of a _ photolitho- 
graphic printing establishment called 
to talk with us about this then — 
comparatively — new graphic art. He 
fave a good sales talk, but we were 
skeptical. We were then among those 
who scoffed. But one year latcr the 
board of education asked us to attempt 
publication of an “annual magazine” 
that would permit many students to 
work on the staff and still be econom- 
ical o produce. We remembered the 
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earnest salesman and the “magic” he 
dispensed. We called him and were 
tentatively sold on the process. That 
year we published our first photoiijitho- 
graphic publication — a 68 page 
volume for which composition was 
done on an ordinary elite typewriter 
(and justified, at that) for only ten 
dollars. The book had many halftones, 
display type set in the school print 
shop, and original art work. It sold 
for 50 cents a copy, and cost about 
500 dollars for about 500 copies, ad- 
vertising taking care of the differ- 
ence. We who had come to scoff were 
among those who remained to praise 
— not pray. 

In 1956, in spite of spiralling costs, 
we distributed 1922 copies of our 240- 
page yearbook for an enrollment of 
1805, paying about 6500 dollars for the 
job and selling our book for three dol- 
lars per copy. In 1957, with an enrol- 
ment loss of 450 due to opening of a 
new junior high school, we put out 
1650 books of 248 pages, paying our 
publisher about 6900 dollars. (We 
raised the per copy price of the book 
to $3.50) 


ECAUSE our book is first of all an 

educational project for the stu- 
dents working on the staff, we a:ways 
make up a set of uniform spevifica- 
tions for our book nd then submit it 
to several companies for competitive 
bids. Therefore we know that our off- 
set yearbook cost much less. The fact, 
a good letterpress company which 
submitted a bid on identical specifi- 
cations said that the book could not 
be produced by it for less than $10, 
012. Our final budget for printing, 
covers, second color in two signatures, 
individual names stamped on covers, 
photography — everything — was 
$8006. There has been an appreciable 
difference ever since 1941, when we 
first used the competitive bidding. 


All of the important critical services 
note and comment upon the decided 


IS TO OFFSET 


swing to offset for the school year- 
book, some still with amazement 
though the changeover has been stea- 
dy — to — rapid over the last ten 
years. For example, in the National 
Scholastic Press Association critical 
service, once considered a stronghold 
of the letterpress volume, entries fot 
the 1948 service showed 25 per cent 
printed by offset. Since then there 
has been a steady increase of from 
three to nine per cent each year until 
in 1956 over 67 per cent were offset 
books, and 1957 showed a slight in- 
crease to 68 per cent. The trend for 
NSPA entries is evident in this tabula- 
tion: 


Year Per cent of Offset Books 
1948 25 
1949 29 
1950 34 
1951 43 
1952 47 
1953 50 
1954 57 
1955 61 
1956 67 
1957 68 


For the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, the trend to offset in re- 
cent years is even more marked: 


Year Per cent of Offset Books 
1954 59 
1955 65 
1956 65 
1957 713 


The National School Yearbook As- 
sociation critical service reports that 
95 per cent of the yearboks entered 
are printed by the offset process, and 
goes on to say that “90 per cent or 
more of all high school yearbooks of 
the South and Southwest are now 
done by offset; in Missouri, perhaps 
85 - 95 per cent are offset and have 
been so since 1951”. For the Midwest 
as a whole the NSYA estimates that 
70 - 75 per cent of the high school 
yearbooks are printed by the offset 
process, the same percentages holding 
for the nation, with 30 - 40 per cent 
of the college and university annuals 
being done by photolithography. 








OLLEGES and universities that 
have turned to the offset process 
for yearbooks include Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the United States Air Force 
Academy, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Stephens College, Colorado A. and 
M., Texas A. and M. and the University 
of Houston. “In Texas all but one ma- 
jor college or university print their 
books by offset”. 

One offset yearbook company is said 
to print books for over 4000 schools 
and colleges. At least two others do 
1500 to 2000 each, and another about 
1000 books. These books range in size 
from the very smallest to one of over 
700 pages. 

Something of the same sort has been 
happening in the school newspaper 
field. Fast-rising union wages, high 
cost of paper and other materials, were 
rapidly pricing the school paper right 
out of the market. For many schools, 
offset printing proved to be the an- 
swer, whether the school owned an off- 
set press or not. But in the field ot the 
newspaper, the trend is only a trend 
in most parts of the country. For one 
thing, the offset porcess is more ofa 
newcomer in this field. 

The national critical services’ en- 
tries show that larger schools are 
more likely to use letterpress for print- 
ing their newspapers. Schools of 1000 
to 2500 enrollment show the more 
marked trend to offset, still not near- 
ly so general as for the yearbook, to 
which offset is so admirably adapted. 


HE press associations’ critical ser- 

vices show that about 14 to 17 per 
cent of the newspapers of medium- 
sized schools are printed by offset. In 
the Detroit area there are more than 
30 offset papers, and every semester 
sees more schools changing to the pro- 
cess. In many cases, this is done to 
save their papers from becoming ca- 
sualties of skyrocketing costs. 

In 1954 - ‘55, in the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association’s critical ser- 
vice for newspapers, about 72 per 
cent were printed by offset; in 1955- 
‘56 the percentage had risen to 8%. 
For Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation’s critical service, the entries 
averaged 11 per cent in 1956. 


School Enrollment Per cent Printed 


by Offset 
2500 2 
1501-2500 17 
1001-1500 16 
751-1000 14 
501- 750 11.7 
301- 500 12 
300 or less 4 


Why does some form of the offset 
process seem to be the answer for so 
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many schools faced with prohibitive 
costs that threaten the very exisience 
of school publications, especially the 
annual, which is the school’s most ex- 
pensive project? 

The offset process is comparatively 
economical. While not a cheap process 
in itself, its economy lies in its com- 
parative simplicity and directness; 
the speed of the press, which operates 
on the rotary principle and turns out 
3000 to 8000 copies per hour; the com- 
parative inexpensiveness of materials 
used. But most of all, with the offset 
process, costs can be cut in direct 
proportion to the amount of prepara- 
tory work that is done by the staff. 
This “spade work” can, if necessary, 
include setting type (composition), 
setting headlines, making layouts, 
doing “pasteups”, setting and proofing 
advertisements, etc. In fact, these jobs 
can include everything but the finai 
camera, plate and press work. Some 
schools do any or all of these; most do 
some of them. In the interests of ex- 
cellence, only those absolutely neces- 
sary to the cutting of costs to stay 
within the budget should be done by 
the staff. But with training, a real 
sense of pride, and a few simple items 
of equipment, staff members can turn 
out a creditable job even if they have 
to do all the preparatory tasks. And 
isn’t the yearbook work any amount 
of time and work? 


Conference In Retrospect 


Time has elapsed since I set foot in 
McMillian Theater; the excitement of 
visiting New York has waned. From 
the hindsight of several weeks, there- 
fore, I am able to view with placid- 
ity the several very new and very 
rewarding experiences which occured 
at the Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
ference. 


One of the first reminiscences which 
my memory preserves for me is the 
eagerness and the earnestness with 
which the students regarded the con- 
ference. Fully realizing that they had 
indeed been presented with a rare 
opportunity to acquire much knowl- 
edge and information, they readily 
absorbed all the available material. 
Another vivid impression is the ex- 
cellent manner in which the several 
instructors delivered their speeches 
and conducted the various courses. 
Succinct and exact, their addresses 
were also most informative. Then, 
the sincere friendliness and cordiality 
extended by yearbook editors from 
every section of the nation was very 
pleasing. Finally, the occasion of 


meeting many eminent personalities, 


such as Mayor Robert Wagner c° New 
York and Richard Gangel 0: Life 
Magazine was certainly a memoprable 
event. 

As Assistant Editor, however, | 
could not stifle that feeling of pride 


at learning that my yearbook had 
been awarded a Medalist rating. When 
I left New York, therefore, I was de- 
termined that, with the knowledge 
and information acquired from two 
profitable days of instruction at the 
conference, I would do my utmost to 
try to make the book worthy of an- 
other such reward. 


Carolyn B. Mondshein 
Assistant-Editor, 1958 Caduceus 
Classical High School 
Providence, R. I. 


“Follow The Gleam” Still 
Guides Independence Staff 


When Harry S. Truman, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, told the 
delegates to the 1952 convention that 
he “and some of the kids” at the 
High School in Independence, Mo., 
started a paper and called in the 
Gleam after Tennyson’s poem, it made 
him as one with all the editors who 
heard him. 

At the present time, the Gleam is 
the name of the yearbook of the Wil- 
liam Chrisman High School in In- 
dependence for the building which 
Mr. Truman attended was burned 
years ago. Last fall, the students 
entered a new building and the 1957 
issue of the Gleam was devoted to the 
coming event. 

In the opening section of the book, 
the poem from which the name was 
derived was featured. For its associa- 
tion with the long history of the 
Gleam, it is given below:— 


“Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight, 

O, young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
O’er the margin, 

After it, Follow it 
Follow the Gleam.” 

Tennyson 


“Staff Morale is the Key to a Top- 
Rated Newspaper” by Erwin F. Karner, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and “Humor in 
School Publications” by M. L. Story, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., are 
two articles in the January, School 
Activities, well worth reading 
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The Readability and Responsibility of The School Paper 


By CORNELIA BRUNELLE, The Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 


HERE are two words in the English 

language which cover generally all 
paases of school newspaper-work. The 
first is readability; the second re- 
sponsibility. Together they mean the 
interest of the publication for the 
general public and the obligations of 
the paper. 

The responsibility of the school pa- 
per is threefold. First, the most im- 
portant, is its responsibility to its stu- 
dent readers; next comes its respon- 
sibility to the school as an institution 
with a reputation to be upheld; and 
finally there is the broader respon- 
sibility to the community. 


To the students, the paper is by, of, 
and for themselves; it provides them 
with information, elaborates on infor- 
mation they already possess, and helps 
satisfy their normal curiosity «bout 
their friends and fellow students. The 
main responsibility to the student 
readers is to present this information 
with interest. I will go into this more 
deeply later. 


The second field of responsibility, 
that to the school, is to provide 
fair representation of the _ institu- 
tion, its traditions, and its reputa- 
tion. Those who know little or 
nothing of the school, its activities, 
and its present students (e. g. parents 
and exchanges, and _ occasionally 
alumni) often form their opinion sole- 
ly on the basis of what is given in 
the school paper. Only too often do we 
find ourselves forgetting this fact; in 
thinking about it, there seems tu be a 
terrific load for us to uphold. 


NOTHER lesser obligation to the 
school is the paper’s responsibility 
both to itself and to its advertisers. 
For itself, the paper must sell enough 
ads and subscriptions to sustain itself 
and stay clear of debt; for the adver- 
tisers, the paper must sell enough co- 
pies and reach enough people so that 
they (the advertisers) may feel it 
profitable for them to continue publi- 
izing their products on the pages 
of that paper. Here interest to the 
reader is of great importance, for anti- 
tipated interest is what sells the paper. 
The responsibility to the community 
has longer range. For one thing, the 
Paper tells the community what the 
Students are doing. We teens refuse to 
recog 1ize ourselves as potential juve- 
hile c-linquents, and by proper report- 
ing aad complete coverage of all stu- 
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dent activities — from sports, to field 
trips, to what the homemaking class 
is doing — we reflect our positive at- 
titude back to the townsfolk. Then 
too, by constructive suggestions and 
editorials, the paper can help improve 
both the school and the community. 
The general interest of the school 
paper is what is meant by the term 
readability. Readability must be di- 
vided into several categories, for there 
is more than one way to arouse and 
capture a reader’s interest. Mos. im- 
ZOROROROR ROO RORORORCROROAORCRORC ROR ROHOSOROHOHORE 
Cornelia Brunelle was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Gilbert 
News of the Gilbert School, a 
Senior High School in the 501,750 
pupil classification, when she 
made this talk at a_ student 
Roundtable, at the 1957 Conven- 
tion. Her observations are sound 
and are as current today as they 
were at the time she spoke at the 
last Convention. 
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portant is the content, for the reader’s 
tastes vary, and no one type of article 
will appeal to all students. The key 
to this phase is variety. 


EXT there is unity of subject mat- 

ter, or one central theme to relate 
the subjects to one another. As this 
is a student publication, the ccutent 
should be geared to the students’ in- 
terest. Imagine how much readability 
would be lost for the average student 
if a highly technical article on finance 
were to appear in a school paper! A 
moment’s thought will recall tu you 
that all publications are based on this 
theory of unity. 


In addition, the manner of presen- 
tation is extremely important. Is the 
outward appearance and make-up of 
the paper pleasing and attractive. And 
how about the writing? Is it clear and 
concise; does it attract the reader 
into enjoying a subject which, differ- 
ently treated, could be interminably 
dull? All these factors go into making 
a paper interesting and readable. 

Another consideration in the publi- 
ction of the paper is the timeliness of 
items. It is generally recognized that 
the prime purpose of a school paper 
is not to give up-to-the-minute news, 
as is the purpose of the daily newspa- 
per. The school journal provides a re- 


cord of happenings and serves as a 
means of clarifying and elaborating 
the reader’s own knowledge of sschool 
events. However, important events 
should be covered while there is still 
an interest in them. Certain events 
too have a seasonal appeal. To print 
a basketball issue after the baseball 
season has begun is obviously foolish 
and of no advantge. Our own staff, in 
recognition of this fact, just recently 
pushed aside the annual sophomore is- 
sue to make room for the basketball 
heroes before they were forgotten en- 
tirely. What I am trying to emphasize 
is that, although an item does not 
have to be news, it should be in keep- 
ing with the season and the current 
interests. In the same way, you don’t 
hear people singing Christmas carols 
on the Fourth of July. In an issue of 
the paper keyed to a season or a sport, 
this might be called “emphasis of 
theme”. 

LONG with “theme” and “timeli- 

ness,” let’s now consider the gen- 
eral content of an issue. A paper such 
as is published in a school (as opposed 
to a paper on mechanics, or finance) 
has to contain certain items to appeal 
to every type of reader. The theme, 
which provides the paper with its 
unity is The Student and His Activi- 
ties. This offers a hundred and one 
possibilities, so just what should each 
issue of the paper contain to provide 
something of interest to everyone? 
(Remember, however, that not every 
issue of the paper can _ inc!ude 
everything. The first choice of sub- 
ject matter is up to you, as editors; 
the final choice rests with the editor- 
in-chief.) 

First, of course, there is the news 
of the last week, and all those pieces 
which have been collected since the 
last issue. This, if complete, will pro- 
bably be of interest to everyone, with 
rare exception. Under this generai ca- 
tegory fall club news, items pertain- 
ing to the different classes, sports 
news, and other miscellaneous (but 
timely!) items. 

Editorials are very important in the 
pattern of the school paper. Well- 
written, and on an interesting theme, 
the editorial is an important high 
spot of every publication; it gives tone 
to the edition. It may introduce a new 
topic for conversation in the halls 
with such a question as: Should there 
be a limit on the size or weight of an 
athlete in any field? Too, it often dis- 
cusses an old topic from a new angle. 

‘Continued on Page 7) 
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Perennial Youth 


Americans seem to be discovering the fact that there 
are young people in this country. They know, also, that 
they have minds of their own and that what they think 
and how they act have an impact on mature institutions 
and activities that cannot be overlooked. All of this seems 
to be a great surprise to their elders and they have set 
about to do something on what they call a “problem”. 


Of course, headlines in the newspapers relate the stories 
of what some of these young people do which is so much 
out of line with normal behavior that it shocks the adult 
community. It is not pleasing to the contemporaries of 
these boys and girls, either. Ample testimony to this ob- 
servation can be found in the editorial and news columns 
of the student publications. 


This Association is located in a rather strategic spot 
to hear the opinions of many of those who would like to 
remedy a situation or to exploit the “market”. The latter 
are in greater numbers than the former. The survey of 
teen age buying power which was made recently under 
the auspices of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation opened the eyes of many people in the publishing 
and advertising world to what any Adviser or schoolman, 
or even the boys and girls themselves, have known for 
a long time. What has suprised those in this field is that 
the adults seemed to be so blind to the obvious. The cat 
is now out of the bag and our immediate concern is where 
he is going, what he is going to do en route to his destina- 
tion and the happenings when he arrives. 

A month ago we had an exchange of telephone con- 
versations and letters with an enterprising gentleman 
who had the job of opening up the high school field for 
one of his clients. This past week we sat down to lunch 


— which we paid for — with two enthusiastic young career- 
ists from the lower reaches of Manhattan who wanted “in” 
on the same field. The only relationship between the two 
episodes was the complete lack of understandnig of how 
schools operate, how schoolmen and women look upon their 
charges, and how sound and substantial was the way in 
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which about 98% of the students think, wor':, plan and 
operate. 


As long as sensible people — and we assume that ‘rom 
their positions and salaries they are sensible — con:inue 
to believe that youth flounders about in a morass of 
ignorance of the higher things of life, that they are mis- 
directed, uninhibited, uncontrolled, the popular miscon- 
ceptions will continue to obtain. In some exasperation, 
we asked if any of these people had been inside a high 
school since they were graduated and if they had forgotten 
how much they had learned since they left their schools. 
That was a new thought. 


Plans are made for “covering” the secondary school field 
without any reference to what is going on in those schools 
today. These plans follow the techniques devoted by the 
leading business and advertising and promotional agencies 
which may apply to selling cars or soap or other things 
but they don’t ring any bells with the school people. We 
have done our best to stop as many of these things in mid- 
stream as possible. We refuse to condone anything which 
is out of line with the proper conception of school life as 
it is today. 

We have suggested that if a trip to a school is too much 
for the busy executives, they take a bit of their valuable 
time to look through the pages of the school press. From 
the news columns they will learn of activities of a worth 
while nature that may help to change their minds. In the 
editorial columns they will find approaches to common 
problems that are more factual, reasonable and direct 
than any they would dare advocate themselves. The young 
people are well aware of the inept thinking that permeates 
adult thought these days. It would be well if the “leaders” 
brought their thought and action into more direct line 
with the points of view of the young people who will soon 
be taking over their jobs. 


<> <> <> 


It Ils Convention Time 


From all over the country, the editors and Advisers 
are making plans to visit New York and to participate in 
the 34th Annual CSPA Convention. This began at, or im- 
mediately after, the 1957 Convention for long range 
planning has become a part of school publications pro- 
gramming. In early December, long before the circulars 
were in hand from the printer, the first registrations came 
in. This, we consider to be a compliment of no mean 
stature. 


Since December, we have been writing here and there, 
talking with people in person and on the telephone, and 
laying the foundation for another Convention. From the 
list of those who have helped us in the past, many over 
a long period of years, and from the volunteers who stated 
their willingness to help in the form provided for that 
purpose in the circular, our list of speakers has been taking 
form. 


There are innumerable details that have to be checked. 
Rooms, special requirements for some speakers, handling 
the special contests, arranging for the awards, receiving, 
processing and taking care of the Contest entries, making 
all the pieces of the puzzle fit into their proper spaces is 
a task of intricate magnitude. This, in spite of the flu 
and colds, holidays and obligations, exam periods and a 
cold spell. 

We hope nothing has been overlooked. Now, we hope 
for good weather, good health, good spirits, a good and 
profitable Convention for all. 
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The Growth of a Cartoon 


By JOHN BATEMAN, Adviser, The Green Horn, High School, 
Springfield, Vt. 


SCHOOL PAPERS are in need of 

cartoons. While some papers do 
have cartoonists on their staffs a 
survey of papers indicates that there 
is much that can be done to 
strengthen this department. 

A cartoon can strenghten an edit- 
orial. Although editorials are not sup- 
posed to preach to the students, there 
are times when it is necessary to use 
this means of reaching the s.udent 
body in order to attain an objective. 
A cartoon designed to accompany the 
verbal appeal can do so much to catch 
the imagination of the students. 


Many advisers feel that this is an 
area that they are not prepared to 
work with, and as a result their papers 
either do not have cartoons at all 
or have drawings that are weak and 
ineffectual. 

There are several methods of draw- 
ing cartoons. One is the use of a 
lithocrayon on croquille board. The 
lithographic crayon comes in three 
weights: soft, medium, and hard. The 
soft weight gives a very black effect, 
but must be used sparingly as it leaves 
a heavy deposit of wax on the paper 
if used too heavily. Using the three 
types one can obtain a variety of 
tones ranging from very black to ligh¢ 
gray. If black India ink is used as 
a means of accenting some areas the 
cartoon can be very effective. 


NOTHER METHOD of drawing a 

cartoon is to use black ink on 
bristol board. This type of paper is 
smooth so that the lines can be added 
with either a pen or a brush. Some 
artists prefer a brush as it permits 
such freedom, but others feel that the 
pen affords more control. This is 
a matter for the individual artist to 
decide for himself. To draw atten- 
tion to a specific point, the artist can 
add a wash of gray made of diluted 
ink, but if it is added to too much 
of the drawing it then loses its em- 
phasis, 

The most important part of the 
cartoon is its composition, or arrange- 
ment Figures and objects poorly 
Space i on the paper fail to convey 
the message desired. The readers 
may .ot understand what they don’t 
like, out they will be agreed that it 
isn’t -ight. Simplicity is the cartoon- 
ist’s | attlecry; two figures are better 
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than three, if the idea can be por- 
trayed that way, and one is still bet- 
ter. Of course there are times when 
it is necessary to use several figures, 
but in developing the idea the car- 
toonist should always ask himself if 
the idea is as simple as it can be. Is 
there a way to get across the same 
idea using fewer figures and objects? 


HE CARTOONIST has the right, 

of course, to use exaggeration where 
it is helpful. Distortion is permissible 
but should not be used as a cover-up 
for poor draftsmanship. But is often 
helpful to exaggerate certain factors 
in a cartoon to emphasize the point 
being made. For example, a boat 
on the sea looks in greater trouble if 
the wave opproaching is much larger 
than it normally would be. The reader 
immediately grasps the point. 


In developing the theme for the 
cartoon the artist must first study the 
editorial. This, of course, means that 
the editor must first write the edit- 
orial in time to allow for the artist 
to make his study. He must figure 
out what will be most likely to catch 


the .reader’s eye. And how to keep 
the elements of the cartoon large 
rather than too small. 


OR TODAY we will assume the 
theme is what the C.S.P.A. conven; 
tion will do for the paper whose edit- 
ors are attending. Several ideas come 
to mind. First there could be a black- 
smith working at his forge, labeled 
“C.S.P.A.” and the chain he is making 
could be labeled “Better Journalism”. 
Another idea is that of a woman 
vigorously scrubbing a boy in a round 
tub. She is labeled “C.S.P.A.” and 
he is labeled “All of US”. The caption 
reads “The Annual Scrubbing”. 

A third idea is that of a young man 
with mouth wide open a spoon in one 
hand dripping medicine, a bottle of 
tonic in the other. He is labeled “All 
of US”, the bottle is labeled “C.S.P.A.” 
and the spoon is labeled “Annual con- 
vention”. We shall select the last of 
these because of its simplicity. ‘The 
one figure can be more direct than 
the idea involving two. 

Summarizing, the artist may use 
lithocrayon on croquille board, or ink 
on bristol board. He should avoid 
crowding the picture with too many 
details, and should space them care- 
fully. He may use exaggeration as he 
sees fit, but should never try to hide 
behind it as an excuse for poor draw- 
ing. 

Let’s encourage our staff artists! 


Your School Publications — In Filmstrips 


By STUART H. MOSHER, School Service Department, 
The JAM HANDY Organization, Detroit, Mich. 


HE “STORY BEHIND THE NEWS” 

is a phrase familiar to us all, 
certainly. We'd like to change it a 
little to read, the “story behind the 
school publications filmstrips”’ we 
have with us today. 


This story began with questions 
asked by people in the educational 
field — questions of which the fol- 
lowing are typical, “Why aren’t there 
more audio-visuals in the high school 
journalism field? Where are the films 
and filmstrips that could be used as 
discussional or supplementary ma- 
terials in journalism and English 
classes?” 

After hearing many such comments, 
we began to see that the need for 
such audio-visual material was a real 
one. Further investigation of exist- 
ing materials showed that there was 
a definite lack of specific films or 
filmstrips dealing with school pub- 
lications. 


UR NEXT PROBLEM THEN, was 

to determine the best medium in 
which to produce such material. Which 
could do a better job — motion pic- 
ture or filmstrip? We decided on the 
filmstrip for several reasons: We 
wanted to present material that would 
have meaning and usefulness for as 
many varied school situations as pos- 
sible; we felt that by means of the 
filmstrip we could show many separate 
situations which would be more dif- 
ficult in a movie. 

We also felt that the flexibility of 
the filmstrip — being able to stop 
on separate frames and discuss them, 
would be to the advantage of a 
teacher and class. The far smaller 
cost of a filmstrip to a school system 
was another important factor. 


AVING DECIDED to use the film- 

strip, what should its treatment 

be? We decided to use a combina- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Poetry of The Month 


These poems were chosen by the 
literary editors of THE TUDOR 
CROWN, Tudor Hall School, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana. In making their selec- 
tions, they gave consideration to 
depth and freshness of concept and 
the success with which the thought 
was expressed. They were also con- 
scious of the overall effect of the page 
on its varied readers. The Adviser 
is Miss Dorothy E. McCullough. 

<> 


Reality 
I 

the endless cycle of 
young learning love 

is cruel, once revealed. 
Yet there is no passivity 

no independent state of soul 
to which escape is real. 


II 

There is an enchantment of mind 
which passes love’s understanding, 

A knife-edged feeling of joy when 
minds meet. 

Yet, I say, love is blind to this liaison 
of Souls. 

Be wary, O lovers. 


III 
God waits 
He has no hurry, does not coax; 
For our little souls suddenly find a 
need for 
Immensity, and shamefacedly then, 
we acknowledge our slight stature 
To the Colossus. 


IV 
Perverse human inferiority, 
twisting the inner observer 
plays on a giant chessboard with 
universal pawns. . 
Broken, the laws of so-called 
righteousness, 


Yet, were they not but graven images, 


they would be engraved in our 
Hearts, 
not on our foreheads. 
this Hypocrisy is awareness. 
Susie Clancey, ’57 
The Tudor Crown 
Tudor Hall School 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


<> 


Chant Of Warfare 
Sprawling factories, 

Filled by men, 

Dead from hours of hard labor — 
In these the planes are built, 
the tanks are born, 
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The ships are formed. 
This is the nucleus of our defense. 
Build them fast. 
Build them strong. 
In them lies the strength of our 
nation. 


Sweat from the dirty brow of the tired 
laborer 
Drips and mingles with grease, 
Day and night. 
Long black aassembly lines, 
Many men supplying our warfare. 
Build them fast. 
Build them strong. 
In them lies the strength of our 
nation. 


As the call came before, 
One will come again. 
As Hitler screamed the threat, 
One will come again. 
Give me ships, tanks, guns. 
Build them quick. 
At dawn the war breaks, 
Never ending. 
Build them fast. 
Build them strong. 
In them lies the strength of our 
nation. 


From factory to battleground, 
Long parades of weapons. 
Mere boys seize them and kill 
themselves. 
Fight, you men. 
Over that hill, 
Seize this town. 
Kill these people. 
On! 
Build them fast. 
Build them strong. 
In them lies the strength of our 
nation. 
Mariel Huber, ’58 
The Tudor Crown 
Tudor Hall School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
<> 


Revelation 

I wished 

To have a pre-dawn sense, 

A knowing of you— 

On my skin the cool touch of 

Your hand— 

To stand with You among the waves 
And dark winds from 

An offshore land. 


You came, invisible, 
An iceberg from 
Some unknown water 
Silent and unreal, but 
You did come to me. 


I know you better now— 
You are unseen. 

You are deep 

And secret as the sea. 


Thomas Berman Weisbuch 
The Mirror 

Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


<> 


Poe, Thou Shouldst Be 
Living At This Hour 


When you sit down to write for a 
school magazine you are supposed 
to concoct something the world will 
place on a pinnacle, 

Or else something extremely cynical; 

Either you discuss the beauty and 
grace of nature and the changing 
seasons, 

Or you write a morbid bit about a 
weird character who decides to do 
away with himself for some esoteric 
reasons. 

You search deeply and laboriously in- 
to a man’s mind, 

You explore the mazes you find, 

You discover far within him a mon- 
strous psychological ridge, 

And then you have him jump off a 
bridge. 

Another technique of writing to be 
indulged in is called the ironic twist, 

When the wicked get their just re- 
tribution by purest chance, and this 
is often known as the finger of Fate, 
as Fate is popularly supposed to 
have a list. 

This idea is exemplified by a story 
I once read about a woman who 
wanted to be queen, 

And as she rubbed out one of her re- 
latives who stood between her and 
the throne she burned her finger, 
and there just happened to be poison 
in the Unguentine. 

This is also called poetic justice, 

Because she who tried with criminal 
means to get somewhere failed to 
arrive with the mostes’ fustes’ 

Oh, why must we be burdened with 
stories of psychology and irony and 
mood? 

Why do we not have characters that 
are simple and uncomplicated in- 
stead of old and chewed? 

We know the editors will not accept 
works that are inferial. 

The difficulty is that they must sit 
down and write the same sort of 
thing themselves, because the ma- 
gazine needs the meterial. 


Peter Saccio, ’58 
The Vindex 

St. Mark’s School 
Southborough, Mass. 
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The Readability 
And Responsibility 
Of The School Paper 


(Continued from Page 3) 
The editorial represents the writer’s 
views, and often reflects what some of 
the students are thinking. It is a pity 
that more of the students don’t read 
these items. Perhaps with proper en- 
couragement and proper. writing, 
enough students could be induced to 
gain interest in the editorial to neces- 
sitate the publication of a monthly 
entitled “Editorials Exclusive”. 


NE column which is an integral 

part of the school paper is the Ex- 
change Column. The items included in 
papers from other schools are usually 
new to the majority of the students; 
and if properly selected, they are 
highly interesting and informative. 
Inclusion of some of the best humor of 
other papers lends a light note; often 
items are found which provide ex- 
cellent ideas for school improvement, 
beyond giving a means of comparison 
of the reactions of other teens in 
other places with the reactions of your 
student readers to the same sort of 
situation. 

One of the most widely-read fea- 
tures of the school paper is the inter- 
view. It is a well-known fact that 
everyone likes to see his name in 
print; the popularity of the interview 
occurs because it makes use of this 
fact. How tickled a person becomes 
when he reads about himself or one 
of his good friends! Besides flattering 
a person’s vanity and sense of im- 
portance, the interview should present 
some valuable information about the 
person in question. All the readers of 
the paper are naturally curious about 
someone who goes to his school or 
comes from his town, and he should 
be able to learn something from the 
interview. 

There is one minor problem con- 
nected with writing an interview — 
that of originality. As a writer of in- 
terviews, I am well-acquainted with 
the periodic frustration that over- 
comes the interviewer when he sees 
his piece in print and realizes that 
it is the same as everyone else’s in 
style and content: the name of the 
Subject, his class, course, and favorites, 
old s‘andards of color, food, star, song, 
etc. The problem is purely personal 
and every writer will form his own 
solut‘on. 


M 3CELLANEOUS material by the 

udents such as poetry, stories, 
and humorous articles add much to 
any »aper in flavor and originality. 
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Miscellany is an excellent means for a 
student to dabble in literature: and 
by trying various forms of the art, a 
person really interested in writing can 
discover what he likes best and is best 
suited for doing. If your paper encour- 
ages contributions of this nature, you 
may be thoroughly surprised to find 
what hidden talent is lurking in your 
school corridors, just waiting to be 
discovered. 


In addition to features and columns, 
pictures and cartoons add much to the 
appeal of any paper. Did you ever 
notice how most people tend to read 
the articles of a paper which are ac- 
companied by a picture before they 
read the rest of the paper? 

Before I conclude, I would like to 
mention one column included in ma- 
ny papers which is merely a valueless 
space-waster. This is the _ gossip 
column. Gossip items have no real 
meaning to any save a few who know 
what is meant by side cracks such as: 
“George Q. and Susie G. seem to have 
had quite a time last week. How about 
it, kids? Was someone embarrassed?” 
Even these few who know the real 
significance of such an item will find 
that in a year, or even in a month, it 
has totally lost its meaning. In ddi- 
tion, gossip columns tend sometimes 
toward malicious digs which are total- 
ly unappreciated by the person they 
are directed at. However, you may 
find that if you try eliminating the 
gossip column, loud wails will issue 
from several quarters. 

The key to successful elimination of 
the undesirable gossip column is 
simple: merely divert the readers who 
think they’re dissatisfied and disap- 
pointed with something else. The 
something else provides an excellent 
opportunity for originality and ima- 
gination. There are many types of 
columns which you will be abie to 
think of as substitutes. One possibility 
is a general column, which would 
summarize the week’s events briefly 
and spicily, add a dash of humor and 
originality, and stir in a bit of miscel- 
lany. Such a column would provide a 
kind of chronicle for pleasant memo- 
ries later on, and for the present it 
would add a highlight to every issue. 
Thus it could go down in school 
history as an excellent example of 
what good journalism should be. 


Youngstown, O., Committee 
The story of the Outline for Journal- 
ism issued for the schools of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, neglected to name the 
members of the committee which was 
responsible for its preparation. 


The committe to which the prob- 
lem was submitted and whose work is 
represented in the approved Outline, 
including Florence Turowski, Rayen 
School; Hugh Slaugenhaupt, Chaney 
School; and Jeanette Clark, East 
School. 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial 


Makes Publications Awards 


The Winter Issue of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation carried a list of 
the publications to which awards were 
granted for participating in the joint 
Centennial-CSPA observance. 

Thirteen school publications have 
been adjudged winners of the ma- 
gazine and newspaper contest spon- 
sored by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, for 
articles and features on the Centen- 
nial Theme: “Freedom for Man — A 
World Safe for Mankind.” 


The top winners were presented with 

a special Scroll prepared by the 

Foundation. In addition, each school 

received a kit of books by and about 

the late President. Colonel Joseph M. 

Murphy was Chairman of the C.S.P.A. 

Centennial Committee. 

The winners are as follows: 

College participation — Feature — 
The J-Tac, Tarleton State College, 
Stephenville, Texas. 

Senior High School partipation — Spe- 
cial Editions — The Crier, Sacred 
Heart High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Magnificat, St. Jospeh’s 
Academy, Lockport, New York. 
Black and Gold Flash, High School, 
Huntertown, Indiana. 

Junior High School participation — 
Editorial — Kelly Miller Citizen, 
Kelly Miller Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Elementary School participation — 
Feature page — Windsor Hills High- 
lights, Windsor Hills School, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Senior High School porticipation — 
Editorials—The Crocus, High School, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. The Blot- 
ter, High School, Sayville, New York. 
The Port Weekly, High School, 
Port Washington, New York. The 
Dial, Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
New York. 

Senior High School porticipation — 
Features — The Challenger, High 
School, Troy, New York. The Mariel, 
Mary Louis Acadamy, Jamaica, New 
York. The Torch, J. W. Cooper High 
School, Shenandoah, Pennsylvania. 
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These editorials were selected by the 
Central High School staff of the 
Tulsa, School Life Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
under the direction of Miss Anna 
K. Crotchett. “In choosing these 
editorials our selection was some- 
what limited because most of the 
exchange papers were Christmas 
editions. Those selected were chosen 
for their timeliness and originality.” 


Sputnik Topic 
For Discussions 


Sputnik II and its canine passenger 
were, and still are, a controversial 
subject. Said subject has been in 
more headlines and taken more print- 
ing space than the Dodger’s move to 
Los Angeles. 

There have been many varied 
opinions on the sending up of this 
dog in the Russian moon. For the 
most part, however, the majority of 
the inhabitants of the United States 
and other countries appear to be ad- 
verse in this supposed scientific ex- 
hibition. 


PEOPLE LOVE DOGS MORE 
THAN RUSSIANS 


M. H. Crockett sums up the feelings 
of most by saying “People love dogs 
more than they do Russians.” Strange 
as this seems to sound it is actually 
true. Don’t misunderstand this state- 
ment. It is not meant to vaguely hint 
that Russians aren’t popular. The 
intention set forth here is to definite- 
ly imply that a “hit and run” driver 
is treated with more compassion than 
our neighbors to the northeast. 

The trend of conversation these days 
seems to lie in the fact of what the 
Russians will do next. Correction, 
what CAN the Russians do next? 
Much speculation has been given this 
subject. Most feel that the next step 
taken will be the sending of a human 
up in one of the Russian missiles. 


WHO WILL VOLUNTEER 
FOR THE TRIP? 


Chances are there are a great many 
scientists who would gladly volunteer 
to be the first human “guinea pig” to 
sail ‘round the world’. If any scientists 
were fortunate enough after having 
cruised to the moon and back to earth 
and to land safely, his financial status 
would be definitely insured. But after 
all, what would such a scientist have 
to lose anyway except his life which 
he would lose eventually anyway. This 
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method just might speed the process 
up a little. 


Most of the Communist party 
leaders would probably like to send 
up Zhukov, but whether this feat will 
be accomplished or not not depends 
entirely upon the Russians. So, if 
you're curious for the outcome just 
read the newspapers and you will 
eventually read the answer. 

The Classen Life, 
Classen High Schoool, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Marks Measure Us? 


In our system of education we 
measure our knowledge in a subject 
by the mark we attain. Naturally, 
marks are important. To those of us 
who plan to attend college, that im- 
portance is very great, for entrance 
to the college of our choice hinges 
heavily upon these marks. To those 
of us who plan to enter the business 
world, marks still carry weight, for 
not only do employers check high 
school records but they frequently de- 
termine job allotments and salaries 
according to scholastic standing. 


But even though marks are vitally 
important to us still in high school, 
we should never let marks interfere 
with our education. At first glance, 
that probably sounds like a ridiculous 
and contradictory statement, but after 
closer examination we can see in- 
stances where mark - consciousness 
might well interfere with an educa- 
tion. There is a difference between 
working for marks and working for 
knowledge. 

When a high place on the honor 
roll begins to mean so much to a stu- 
dent that he programs snap courses 
and forfeits classes that are more dif- 
ficult but are more challenging, some- 
thing is wrong with that student’s 
idea of an education. 

When competition becomes so keen 
that a student will lower his moral 
standards and cheat on an examina- 
tion, something is wrong with that 
student’s competitive concepts. 

When marks begin to mean so much 
to a pupil that he forgoes all other 
interests, he is not only depriving the 
school of the services he owes it but 
he is depriving himself of the varied 
and numerous advantages extra-cur- 
ricular activities provide. 

Each of us has our own capacity for 
learning. Does it matter what other 
people think when we know, within 


ourselves, that we have dc~:; our best? 
Self-satisfaction with an 80 mens 
more than discontent with a 90. Don’t 
use this as an excuse for low marks, 
however. If you are a 9¢ student, the 
80 average should bring you dissatis- 
faction. Each of us must learn what 
our mark capacity is; only then can 
we find satisfaction in the mark we 
attain and in the amount of know- 
ledge we gain. 


There is nothing wrong with want- 
ing good marks. It is not only a 
natural reaction; it is a desirable one. 
Problems arise when mark-conscious- 
ness becomes too great. A student 
can destroy himself when marks swell 
and knowledge depletes, when worry 
about how others see you leads to dis- 
satisfaction within yourself, when a 
high honor roll standing takes prior- 
ity over a high moral standing. 

Curtis Log, 
Curtis High school, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


> 


Eight Minutes Not Enough 


Joe sat stunned. He had just been 
handed his test paper and on it were 
questions he was supposed to be able 
to answer. “Of course I should be 
able to answer them,” he thought to 
himself, ‘I just crammed for this test 
last night.” 


Cramming is like knowing you're 
going on a two weeks vacation that 
will include boating, skating, informal 
and formal dances, then waiting until 
the last eight minutes to pack all the 
necessary clothes and equipment. 


Tennis racquets, golf balls, sports 
clothes, towels, toilet articles and 
other things are packed away — Left 
out is the toothbrush, life jacket for 
boating, and the new formal or din- 
ner jacket you just bought, special, 
for the trip. 


To top it off you’ve packed golf 
balls and a tennis racket, but the 
place you’re going has neither a ten- 
nis court nor a golf course! 


Joe cheated himself. He studied 
things that weren’t really necessary 
to know and left out what was im- 
portant. Those important things 
would have been links in his mind 
to connect the lesser details. Unfor- 
tunately he too waited until the last 
minute, so he grabbed everything 
within reach. 


He could have easily avoided this by 
making an outline of his subject that 
started with the first day of school. 
This outline could later be used as a 
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study help when preparing for tests 
like Joe had to take. 

Even doing daily assignments and 
asking questions in class would have 
helped Joe so he wouldn’t have to 
cram the night before. 

Many of us find ourselves doing the 
same things that Joe did, packing the 
night before for a test the next day. 
We too can avoid doing this by start- 
ing our packing sooner. 

Tornado Whirl, 
Bay County High School, 
Panama City, Fla. 


Your School Publications — 
In Filmstrips 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tion of methods — cartoon artwork 
which would be eye catching and en- 
joyable for an audience; plus actual 
photocopies of school publications, so 
that you might see samples of the 
work of others. 

Our findings from checking with 
people in the English and journalism 
fields led us to choose the following 
as areas for the filmstrips: 


1— Newspaper — Organizing Your 
Staff 

2— Newspaper — Finding Feature 
Material 


3 — Newspaper — Covering the News 

4— Newspaper — Editing the Copy 

5 — Newspaper — Planning the Lay- 
out 

6 — Yearbook — Planning and Pro- 

duction. 

The next question was to determine 
the actual contents and approach that 
such a series should utilize. Our talks 
with people in the journalism field 
and study of textbooks in high school 
journalism made it clear that we 
should not try to duplicate the scope 
and content of the books. The length 
of a book is proof of the fact that it 
can cover material in fuller detail — 
there is a real difference between 
the 400 pages of a textbook and the 
35-40 frames of filmstrip, but it was 
clear that there were some things 
filmstrips could do more adequately 
than a book. Because of their flexibil- 
ity and power to capture interest, 
filmstrips could present hints and 
supplementary information in a tel- 
ling way. 


E THEREFORE, decided to con- 

centrate on the giving of practic- 
al hints for setting up and running 
school publications; on presenting ma- 
terial hat could serve as a motiva- 
ion; on pointing up some of the 
fundamental elements common to any 
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school publications’ situation; and on 
actually furnishing basic discussional 
material. We felt the filmstrips could 
be utilized by varying groups, depend- 
ing on their present experience and 
know-how. For some, they might serve 
as a review of material already cov- 
ered; for others, they might be a 
source of some new information. 
Once the scripts for these filmstrips 
had been prepared, we began to as- 
semble a collection of school news- 
papers and yearbooks from which the 
photocopies might be made. This was 
one of the most fascinating aspects 
of the entire job — to see so many 
examples of the different ways news- 
papers and yearbooks can be set up. 


You might be interested to know 
that once our school publications 
material had been finished and put 
on film, the filmstrips were sent 
around the country and tried out by 
teachers, students and other interest- 
ed in the field. They tested the 
material in actual classes and gave 
us their helpful comments. 

Many of their ideas were incor- 
porated and used in the final version 
you will see today. This process of 
checking filmstrips in the proof print 
stage is a general procedure that we 
follow with all our work because we 
have found that it is vital to the pro- 
ducing of an educationally sound pro- 
duct. We need the helpful evaluations 
of those who will actually be using 
the material. We would also like to 
have your suggestions for other pos- 
sible audio-visuals in the journalism 
area. 


Try The Soft Approach 


“Let us hear from you at once.” “I 
want an immediate reply”. “Please re- 
ply to this letter”. 

Expressions such as these appear 
frequently in the letters and postal 
cards received at the CSPA office from 
students. They come from students 
who are on the business staff, secre- 
taries to the staff, and others who 
have been designated to carry on the 
staff’s correspondence. 

The requests are legitimate and are 
always answered. Sometimes it is a 
matter of inclosing a circuler in an 
envelope; at other times, it takes 
hours to prepare a report which may 
run to a two or three-page letter. 

The CSPA has a hard and fast rule 
that every letter must be answered. 
Because of the pressure of work, it 
may not be answered the day it is re- 
ceived. If the need is urgent, it is 
taken care of at once. When letters 
are incorrectly addressed; it may be a 





few days before the University post 
office can figure out where it belongs. 

Each member of the staff has to re- 
ceive training to do his work properly. 
What training is given to the person 
who writes the letters? The first of 
the requests it a demand. It is un- 
necessary because we always answer 
the letters. However, there are some 
places where its tone might bring it to 
repose in the waste basket. The second 
is a challenge and we don’t need a 
challenge to help out anyone in the 
school press field. The third carries 
an implication with which our prac- 
tices may take issue. 

All of this could be covered by a 
courteous request, such as, “We would 
appreciate a reply at your earliest 
convenience”. It would be a good idea 
if staff members could learn they 
would get a reply just as quickly, and 
create a far more favorable impres- 
sion, if they could make a request in 
writing as graciously as they would 
in person. 


T. Roosevelt Centennial 


The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
opened on October 27, the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of the 26th 
President of the United States, with 
observances in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The CSPA, in cooperation with the 
Committee appointed by the Con- 
gress, carried a story in the October 
issue of the Review outlining the work 
and expectations of the Commission 
through the school newspapers, ma- 
gazines and yearbooks. The October 
issue of the Bulletin of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
carried an insert addressed to the 
Advisers in which the means and me- 
thod for active participation were ex- 
plained. 

The Commission, from its headquar- 
ters at the Theodore Roosevelt town 
house, 28 East 20th Street, New York 
3, N. Y., now a national shrine, is is- 
suing material in the form of news 
releases and background information 
that will be helpful to all editors, 
staffs and Advisers in carrying out 
the project. Their suggestions are well 
within the grasp of all student publi- 
cation staffs and the materials provide 
for everything from features, news 
stories and editorials, to that for fil- 
lers, public announcements, radio, and 
TV programs. 

Publications editors and Advisers 
are urged to keep closely in touch with 
the Commission to make sure that the 
possibilities for active participation 
are explored to their fullest. 
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“We all enjoyed the feature on 
satellites and thought the article on 
studying might help some students”, 
wrote Marcia Perkins, Feature Editor 
of the Mustang Roundup, North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz., 
who worked with her staff in select- 
ing these features. Milford J. Shimer 
is her Adviser. 


Sputnik 


Students this is a warning. You 
have heard of the satellite launched 
October fourth. That 180 pound piece 
of steel is now circling the earth at 
tremendous height. But how many 
of you have heard of the Oslothian 
satellite? 


As few of you may know, Oslothia 
is a tiny European nation that 
declares war annually on every coun- 
try on the European continent. Un- 
fortunately no one ever takes Oslo- 
thia and its fearless, hard-fighting 
twelve man army seriously. But Oslo- 
thia has now done something of real 
importance, it has launched a space 
satellite. 


Olothia’s budget is small but its 
aims are big. Its satellite doesn’t do 
anything so mundane as broadcasting 
scientific data. The Oslothian satel- 
lite broadcasts a continuous stream of 
‘Rhythm and Blues’ records including 
“All Night Long”, the Oslothian na- 
tional anthem. The satellite which 
was originally intended to circle the 
Earth at a height of six hundred miles 
has dropped considerably. As a mat- 
ter of fact it now circles the Earth 
at a height of five feet. The Oslo- 
thians are very embarrassed about 
the whole thing but there is no way 
they can stop the satellite or bring 
it down. 


So it continues speeding its way 
around the world, reeking havoc on 
the Harbor Freeway, blocking kicks 
in college football games and speed- 
ing through the campus of Poly High 
at lunch time. Yes, right through our 
campus, sometimes during fourth 
period and sometimes during the fifth 
period. 


Each day there’s a sharp whisk that 
might be a sophomore rushing to 
class. By luck no one has been hit 
so far. So we ask you students to 
please stay in the eating area during 
lunch time. The teachers like it and 
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Features of The Month... 


if you don't, you’re liable to get hit 
in the fac2 with an Oslothian satel- 
lite. It pays to be short. 
Long beach Highlife, 
Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Favorite Methods of Study 


“I like good organization in my 
notes,” commented a student council 
officer. 


“IT simply cannot look at my French 
without a coke to drink,” said a senior 
girl, while another said, “Oh, I just 
get an apple, turn on a soft radio pro- 
gram and sic in a comfortable chair 
with a textbook.” 


“I do my hardest homework first 
and save the easiest until last.” 


A club president said that he didn’t 
start his homework until 8 p. m. 
These are a few of the varied 
opinions of LT students on the art of 
effective studying. Maybe one of these 
methods is your favorite. Maybe you 
have invented a system all your own. 
It is known that many of the 
world’s great geniuses were very 
individual in their mehtods of 
study. Edison, Franklin and other 
great inventors frequently worked 
through much of the night to finish 
a minute detail or calculation. 
Thoreau needed the peace and quiet 
of a cabin in the woods, but many 
of the successful battles have been 
mapped out over the deafening roar 
of cannon. 


This proves that you do your best 
work under certain conditions. What 
are these conditions? This is what 
you must find out for yourself. 


Diana Swift, junior, has found that 
she must shut herself in her room. 
Then, after going over the material 
which she wants to study, she pro- 
ceeds to shout the material as loud 
as she can. 


Jerry Capoot, Corral president, finds 
that he has to relax and stretch out 
on some available surface before in- 
telligent thoughts come to his mind. 

One of the teachers insists that she 
cannot understand how students can 
do any studying at all without taking 
notes. 


Mr. David Gianuzzi, history teacher, 
grades his students on the quality of 
the notes they take. He advises his 
students to date each page each day 


and go over the material the 
night if possible, to clarify the 


ame 
acts. 


Mr. Leonard Altobelli, lanc wage 
teacher, cautions his studen:s to 
listen to the complete sentenc« be- 
fore they start to write. You 
may miss the sense of the words if 
they are not connected in your 
mind.” 


Miss Frances Lutz recommends oral 
and mental repetition whenever it is 
necessary to memorize. “There is no 
easy way to learn the fact. It takes 
hard work and practice.” 


“We think it helps to visualize the 
subject”, stated Maria Southworth, 
Dottie Alexander and Marge Ewert, 
a trio of freshmen girls. 


“I find that if I’m interested in the 
subject I do better in it,’ added Dot- 
tie. 

How many times have you heard 
someone say, “I’ve got so much home- 
work that I don’t know where to 
start!” Marilyn Yeager, president of 
Future Teachers of America, says that 
this is never a problem for her. “I 
always do the hardest subject first, 
and then I still have time and energy 
left to do some extra credit work.” 

Since there is a large amount of 
reading connected with American his- 
tory, one of the teachers advises con- 
centration. 


“You should read for the whole idea 
the first time, skimming over the 
paragraphs and concentrating on 
the topical heading and subtitles. 
The second time, read for facts and 
content. Try to get a grasp on the 
author’s ideas.” 


“I think the most important thing 
is getting the author’s point of view,” 
said one of the English teachers. 

“I think the important thing is to 
be prepared when you come to class,” 
said another. “The method of pre- 
paration is up to the student. It is 
the end result that counts.” 


Mr. Walter Payne tells his classes 
that if a person has examination 
“jitters” he should accept them rather 
than fight or deny them. Fighting 
nervousness only increases tension.” 

“I can add a ‘Don’t,” volunteered 
a south campus teacher. “Don’t wait 
until the last minute to study for to- 
morrow’s test! If you are truly pre- 
pared, you can walk into any class 
with Perry Como-like composure.” 

Nancy Brown, 

The Lion, 

Lyons Township H. S.., 
La Grange, Ill. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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With The School Press Associations. . . 


The Oregon Scholastic Press Bul- 
letin announces that a Directory of 
Membership was mailed to all schools 
in November and that, in addition to 
the Bulletin, schools are offered free 
insignias of membership, press cards 
for staff members, Style Guides and 
the loan of a series of film strips or, 
in abbreviated fashion, filmstrips. 
Members of the Oregon Association of 
Journalism Advisers are going to build 
their spring meeting around foreign 
students enrolled in journalism class- 
es. Issue is also taken with one 
of the textbooks in journalism used 
in high schools which calls the title 
cut on the front page, masthead. 
The latter, as even a novice knows, 
is found on the the editorial page 
and carries the staff listing and 
other pertinent information about 
the paper. Attention was called, al- 
so, to the fact that mastheads seem 
to be taken as a matter of form and 
the proofs are seldom read. Hence, 
errors or omissions take place even 
to the extent of running one press 
membership insignia upside down! 
“Around the State” is a feature in 
recent issues of the Bulletin in which 
notes on the student publications are 
covered. These reveal a wealth of 
information much of which can be 
applied to the benefit of other schools. 
With the January issue, there was 
distributed the leaflet, “Tell It to the 
Teens”, the result of the survey of 
the teen age market undertaken by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


The School Press Editor, journal of 
the Southern Illinois School Press As- 
sociation, featured its school news- 
paper survey in the January issue. 
This covered 52 schools in Southern 
Illinois, and in nearby Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. It included fre- 
quency of issue, method of printing, 
size, number of pages and costs, bud- 
gets, copies, names of printer and en- 
graver, financing and Adviser’s com- 
pensation. Twelve reported released 
class time, twenty seven reported no 
added compensation, and thirteen re- 
ceived from $37.50 to $600 for their 
labors. The latter included, however, 
School publicity and school publica- 
tions. 

Press Time of San Joaquin Valley 
SPA, Fresno, Cal., devoted its January 
issue to a report on its annual year- 
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book rating service. In its general 
survey, we were interested to note 
that attention was called to a num- 
ber of errors which seem to plague 
judges and critics wherever they may 
be or in whatever year they may do 
their rating. Such things as lack of 
organization, portrayal of events 
rather than individuals in the snap- 
shots, the need for careful editing, 
“pictures should have a purpose as 
well as a caption”, proper cropping, in- 
effective layouts, handling of white 
space, title pages lacking the proper 
information, and a host of other de- 
ficiencies which seem so easy to 
handle and yet which are overlooked 
to the detriment of the finished pro- 
duct. 


Glen Burnie High School, Maryland, 
with an exhibit portraying itself as an 
atom of which the nucleus was the 
publications staff, recaptured first 
place in the publications exhibit at 
the fall meeting of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association, according 
to the Maryland Scroll, journal of the 
Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association. All phases of school life 
were represented as electrons sur- 
rounding the nucleus. Congratula- 
tions were extended to the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School for being 
the only Maryland high school to be 
cited in the recent national survey 
conducted by Dr. Herbert F. Marsch- 
ner. It produced the largest number 
of successful students in the National 
Merit Scholarship program. Benjamin 
W. Allnutt, Secretary-Treasury of the 
CSPAA, is a member of its faculty. 


“Journalism is suffering from a na- 
tionwide shortage of trained em- 
ployees. Newspapers, magazines, ad- 
vertising, Radio-TV, public relations, 
marketing research, teaching, and so 
on, provide up to six or more open- 
ings for every journalism graduate,” 
according to a note in the High School 
Journalist of the Illinois State High 
School Press Association. A survey 
among high school students indicates 
inadequate information and old fa- 
shioned ideas about opportunities in 
the field. A questionnaire was in- 
cluded in the January issue sound- 
ing out yearbook advisers on the pos- 
sibilities of a short course in Illinois 
or one in connection with the NSPA 
Convention in Washington. The dead- 
line for signifying interest is March 1. 


Coming Events 


8 Feb. — Annual Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Advisers Association 
School Press Conference, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


13 Feb. — Annual Sponsor’s Dinner, 
Philadelphia Public School Press As- 
sociation, Delmar Morris Hotel, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

21-22 Feb. — All-Coast Press Clinic, 
annual convention, Pacific Slope 
School Press, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


8 Mar. — 33rd Annual Newspaper 
Day, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


13-14-15 Mar. — 34th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

11 Apr. — Southern Idaho High 
School Journalism Convention, Idaho 
State College, Pocatello. 


18 Apr. — Annual Conference, 
North-Central Michigan Scholastic 
Press Conference, Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant. 


1-2-3 May — State Journalism Meet, 
Interscholastic Press Conference, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Auston. 

16 May — 3lst Anuual Convention, 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

23-24 May — Meeting, Montana In- 
terscholastic Editorial Association, 
Montana State University, Missoula. 

7 Oct. — Sixth Annual Yearbook 
Workshop, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


17-18 Oct. — 18th Annual Confer- 
ence and Short Course on Yearbook 
Production, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, 0. ¥. 





toin of the Arizona Interscholastic 
Press Association, held on the campus 
of Arizona State College at Flagstaff, 
new officers were elected to serve the 
association for the year. Faculty of- 
ficers include Forest R. Martin, Win- 
slow High School, executive secretary; 
Jim Leonard, Agua Fria High, presi- 
dent; and H. P. Garrett, vice presi- 
dent. New student officers are Jim 
Sphar, Pueblo High, president; Mal- 
colm Terence, Amphitheater High, 
vice president; and Kathleen Kenyon, 
Salpointe High, secretary. Some 150 
delegates attended the annual event. 
Workshops on photography, news- 
paper make-up, sports, and other 
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categories of skills and techniques of 
newspaper and yearbook production 
were held. 

The ninth annual Press Convention 
for junior high school journalists 
sponsored by the Collegian, weekly 
student publication of the Baltimore 
City College High school, was held on 
Saturday, January 25 at City College 
with 125 in attendance. Principal 
speaker at the convention was Donald 
Kirkley, television editor of The Balti- 
more Sunpapers. The delegates at- 
tended clinics in all phases of jour- 
nalism, entered writing contests, and 
listened to a round table discussion. 
Three trophies were awarded to 
various junior high papers. The Col- 
legian trophy, best all-round news- 


paper; News Post, Team Writing Con- 


test; Afro-American, Art and Photo- 
graphy. This convention is sponsored 
by the Collegian for the purpose of 
promoting interest in journalism and 
to help junior high students learn 
more about publishing a newspaper. 
The affair is under the direction of 
the editors of the Collegian: Lawrence 
Schofer, Editor-in-chief; Sherman 
Lew, Managing Editor, and Perry 
Eagle, Convention Committee Chair- 
man. Mr. Walter Linthicum is chair- 
man of the Board of Publications and 
Mr. Charles Cherubin is editorial ad- 
viser. 

Thumb area teachers of high school 
journalism met for a day-long 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation conference Jan. 25 in Lapeer 
High School. The keynote address, 
“What Do You Read?” was given by 
John V. Field, assistant professor of 
journalism at The University of 
Michigan. Sections discussed the fol- 
lowing topics: 1) interviewing techni- 
ques, discussion leader: Mattie L. 
Crump, of Saginaw Arthur Hill High 
School; 2) financing, Robert Beau- 
champ, of Pontiac High School; 3) 
yearbook production, Robert Gran- 
ville, of Ann Arbor High School; 4) 
layout for mimeograph newspapers, 
Helen Jessup, Pontiac High School; 
and 5) headlines, Professor Field. 


No Files — No Records 


The CSPA Contest requirement for 
files of papers from Easter to the 
deadline can be met without question 
by all but a few of the schools. Ac- 
cidents incident to moving to a new 
school building, fires, and other causes 
make it impossible to supply every is- 
sue. Allowances can be made for these 
reasons. What seems disturbing is that 
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in some cases no attempt seems to be 
made to save any copies of the pre- 
ceding year’s issues. A publication that 
lives only from issue to issue can hard- 
ly be considered a stable institution. 
For reference purposes, if for no other 
reason, at least one file should be 
preserved in a safe piace where it cain 
be used as needed by the staff or by 
the administration. The publications 
carry information that can be found 
in no other place and, as such, are 
invaluable to all who are members 
of the school. 

The Self-Analysis form asks for per- 
tinent information on the business 
operation of the publication. Again, 
this has to be improvised in some 
cases. Prior to the submission of the 
publication for the Contest, some 
schools ask for detailed information 
as to what this is about. It would ap- 
pear that a systematic record of the 
pubiication’s activities is lacking. This 
doesn’t make sense in a business oper- 
ation. 

More than the lack of pagers and 
business records is the effect of such 
a haphazard operation on the boys 
anc girls associated with the publica- 
tion. Both these things are elements in 
a consistent, constructive educational 
activity. Unless the publication pro- 
gram is completely educational in na- 
ture, it has no place in the school. 
These matters should be the subject 
of immediate review in every school 
and, where necessary, corrective ac- 
tion should be taken. 


The Southdown Log... 


Parent-Sponsored Paper 


Out of a Parent-Teacher Association 
study group on “The Gifted Child”, 
has come a mimeographed magazine, 
The Southdown Log, for the South- 
down Elementary School in Hunting- 
ton, L. I., New York. 

The question arose as to how school 
activities could be broadened to en- 
courage the bright child. Particularly 
in mind, was a group of 5th and 6th 
graders who had a demonstrated abil- 
ity in writing and drawing. No outlet 
existed for their talents so the mem- 
bers of this study group took the mat- 
ter in hand. The chairman, Ruth S. 
Roberts, started to work and the first 
issue of the 18 pages and cover ma- 
gazine came out in the late spring. 

The staff included pupils from the 
4th through the 6th grades, ranging 
in age from 9 to 12 years. Later, the 
plan was expanded so that, thro: gh 
teacher cooperation, contributions 
were solicited from the entire schocl. 
It now provides the outlet for the 








gifted group originally in mind and 
for others whose work merits ccnsi- 
deration and encouragement. 

Mrs. Roberts was allowed three- 
quarters of an hour of school ‘ime 
once a week. “The very many other 
hours”, she states, ‘“‘were after school, 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons, and 
evenings far into the nignt. It was a 
stupendous job but, I must say, very 
rewarding because of the sense of ac- 
complishment and the pleasure that 
the children and I derived from it.” 

The stencils were cut on an IBM 
typewriter and run off on tne school’s 
mumeograph machine. Illustrations, 
including a cover design, were done by 
the pupils. Even a crossword puzzle 
was the product of their imaginations 
and laid out in proper form by a stu- 
dent artist. 


Names In The News 


C'SPA Convention-goers will recall 
the following names that recently ap- 
pe« ed in the news:— 


George V. Allen, recently named 
head of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency by President Eisenhower, 
and who has served as ambassador 
to Iran, India, Yugoslavia and, his 
last appointment in that capacity, 
Greece, was the luncheon speaker at 
the 25th Anniversary Convention, 
March 12, 1949, when he was Assistant 
Secretary of State; 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, who suffer- 
ed the loss of his eldest son in an air 
accident, and flew to Manila for the 
funeral, addressed the luncheon on 
Saturday, March 14, 1953, when he was 
Philippine Ambassador to the U. S. 
and and Permanent Delegate to the 
United Nations; 

Harrison E. Salisbury, reporter for 
The New York Times, Pulitzer Prize- 
winner, just back from an inquiring 
reporter’s trip, throughout Europe, 
and who had a five piece series on 
his trip appear in The Times, opened 
the 31st Convention, March 10, 1955, 
with an address on “Moscow Corres- 
pondent”; 

Sir Leslie Knox Munro, New Zea- 
land Ambassador to the U. S. and 
Permanent Delegate to the United Na- 
tions, who delivered the 1955 luncheon 
address, was elected President of the 
U.N.’s General Assembly in Septem- 
ber; and 

Mrs. Edith Evans Asbury, reporter, 
The New York Times, who has ad- 
dressed many CSPA Conventions on 
“News Reporting”, added to her laurels 
by her coverage of the recent visit of 
Queen Elizabeth 
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The March of Books . 


"The Seven Lively Arts’ 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 
School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE SEVEN LIVELY ARTS. By 
Gilbert Seldes. New York: Sagamore 
Press, 306 pp. $.95. 

When this book was published in 
1924, it was exciting and audacious. 
It still is. In 1957 it still is stimulating 
and provocative, at times illuminating 
and penetrating. 

Critics in the twenties usually turn- 
ed up their noses at the comic strip, 
motion picture, vaudeville, musical 
comedy, radio, popular music, and 
dance. Art in these forms? Of course 
not, snorted the snobs with a sneer. 

To be sure, Seldes may have made 
some wrong guesses. His early en- 
thusiams purp- 
led some pass- 
ages. The author 
himself happily 
stands by the 
worx of some 
three decades 
ago, but agree- 
able says he is 
aware of its 
faults. 

The original 
text remains in- 
tact. The author inserts observations 
here and there as well as providing 
anew introduction. Another genera- 
tion may not delight in this book as 
much as did Seldes’ contemporaries, 
but it will continue for years to be 
one of those books which the educated 
man will enjoy and re-read with plea- 
sure. 





DEAN CAMPBELL 


WHAT I SAID ABOUT THE PRESS. 
By Randolph S. Churchill. New York: 
World. 112 pp. $2. 

What’s wrong with the London press? 

Randolph S. Churchill, controversial 
figure in British journalism, has much 
to say on this subject. He says it with 
vigor and vitriol. 

This book consists chiefly of 
Speeches and testimony in which he 
charges that Fleet Street is engaged 
in an outpouring of pornography. 
Publishers and public alike with com- 
plete irresponsibility apparently ap- 
prove the outpouring. 


TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By Robert C. Pooley. New York: Ap- 
pleto 1-Century-Crofts, 207 pp. $2.50. 


Feb 


Teachers of language arts today 
face a dilemma. Traditionalists in- 
sist that grammar be taught almost 
unchanged in form and emphasis. 
Linguists expose the utter inadequacy 
of grammar as now taught so widely. 

What has grammar to offer the 
common man? Little, if anything, if 
it makes it harder for him to com- 
municate effectively. As now taught 
it often builds barriers when it should 
provide carriers. 

Dr. Pooley sketchily traces the de- 
velopment of grammar in England 
and the United States. He notes the 
typical program of instruction and 
suggests new approaches at junior 
high, senior high, and college levels. 

Because of the predicament in 
which he finds himself, the English 
teacher is uncertain and unsure. He 
does not know what his goals are or 
their means of attainment. As a re- 
suls he clings to the conservative pro- 
gram. 

Results? Boys and girls grow up 
loathing grammar, often with a very 
foggy notion of both the essentials and 
non-essentials. Unfortunately the 
journalist as well as the layman be- 
comes an adult ill-prepared to use 
grammar to improve communication. 


IMPROVE YOUR CHURCH BUL- 
LETIN. By Webb B. Garrison. New 
York: Revell, 127, pp. $1.95. 

This slender book actually contains 
about 19 pages that relate to its title. 
The rest of it consists of a miscellany 
of sentence sermon, pungent proverbs, 
sayings with a sting. It is somewhat 
disappointing, for it lacks the depth 
of detail to be of much assistance to 
anyone publishing a church bulletin 
or news-letter. 


MORE THEY’LL DO IT EVERY 
TIME. By Jimmy Hatlo. New York: 
Avon. 

Jimmy Hatlo sees man as he is. His 
cartoons are a commentary on man’s 
frailties — and there are plenty of 
them. This collection — not previous- 
ly presented in book form — will de- 
light the reader whether he has seen 
the cartoons before or not. 


THE COURAGE TO BE HAPPY. By 
Dorothy Thompson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 224 pp. $3.50. 


Dorothy Thompson, distinguished 
writer and journalist, presents a few 
of the 240 articles she has written 
for the Ladies Home Journal during 
the past twenty years. 

Written primarily for women, they 
deal with art and artists, children, 
early reflections, public affairs, and 
observations of everyday life, pro- 
viding a wide range of timely topics. 

These articles are worth re-reading. 
For one thing, they are easy to read, 
thanks to the clear and lucid style. 
More important, the content will ap- 
peal to the feminine, reader, for it is 
written by a woman who understands 
women. 


HOW TO BE ACCEPTED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE. By 
Benjamin Fine. New York: Channel 
Press. 134 pp. $1.95. 

More and more teen-agers want to 
go to college, but there aren’t more 
and more colleges. Result? Some high 
school graduates may not go to the 
college of their choice, others may not 
go at all. 

How to prepare for college? Ben- 
jamin Fine, educational editor of the 
New York Times gives sound how-to- 
do-it advice in this 134-page book. He 
discusses grades, subjects, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, letters of recom- 
mendation. 

Fine tells the teen-ager what to do 
when he visits a college. How do you 
file your application? What about 
money? What about going to junior 
college? These and many other ques- 
tions are given sound answers. 

This practical manual may be the 
source of feature ideas for the stu- 
dent journalist. From it he may glean 
many suggestions which may be the 
basis of editorials, articles, polls. This 
is a field in which the school news- 
paper may give constructive guidance. 


A TREASURY OF SPORTS CAR- 
TOONS. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. 
New York: Barnes. $3.75. 

Lawrence Lariar, editor and novel- 
ist, presents here more than 250 sports 
cartoons. They cover all the popular 
sports. They come from the pens of 
the Nation’s ablest cartoonists. 

This collection should appeal to al- 
most anyone who enjoys a good laugh. 
And who shouldn’t? Of course, sports 
enthusiasts will get a bigger charge 
from some situations. 

This book also is a textbook in 
technique. Any teen-ager who wants 
to become a cartoonist can study how 
the great cartoonists do what they do. 
Surely in a world in need of a good 
humor, there always will be room for 
more of the same. 
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JOHN KIERAN’S TREASURY OF 
GREAT NATURE WRITING. Edited 
by John Kieran. New York: Double- 
day. 640 pp. $4.95. 

This anthology contains sixty selec- 
tions about nature. The first was 
written in 1653 by Izaak Walton. “Is 
There Life on Other Worlds” appear- 
ed in print in 1956. 

John Kieran, former sports writer, 
is known widely for his interest in 
nature. Many of the selections he has 
chosen are truly classics. Among the 
writers are Darwin and Audabon, 
Mueir and Beebe, Ditmars and Car- 
son. 

The high school student will delight 
in this book. It will enrich his knowl- 
edge of nature, especially when he 
needs to make special reports. Any 
reader will enjoy the new insight it 
will give him in understanding the 
world of nature. 

THE LIFE OF THE BOOK. By Hell- 
mut Lehmann-Haupt. New York: 
Abelard-Shuman. 240 pp. $3.40. 

Books about books are not new, but 
most of them are written for the 
adult. The Life of the Book is a book 
about books too, but it is written for 
young people. As such a book, it is 
very satisfactory. 

First, the author tells how the books 
are written and published. He de- 
fines the book and then discusses the 
role of the author and the publisher. 

Second, he tells how books are 
printed and designed. Herein, he 
sketches the history of the book as 
a physical product from the days of 
antiquity. 

Third, he reports how books are sold, 
read, and collected. He devotes a 
chapter to the fine art of reading. 
“When you open a book and start 
reading,” he says, “the author begins 
to talk to you.” 

Today the book competes with TV 
and radio, newspapers and magazines, 
and film and other visual meterials 
more than ever. Is the book still 
necessary? Anyone who reads The 
Life of The Book will have no doubt 
about this answer. 


“Salute To Teen-age” 

A clever little book of rhymes, 
Salute to Teen-Age, just off the press, 
was written by Werner H. Monninger 
and illustrated bw Charles F. Glore, 
both immersed in the teen-age world 
of Arsenal Technical High School in 
Indianapolis. 

For thirty-three years, Mr. Mon- 
ninger has been a teacher at Arsenal 
Tech and for fifteen years he was 
business manager of the Arsenal Can- 
non, the newspaper of which Miss Ella 
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Sengenberger is the Adviser. After 
service in the Navy during World War 
I, he took his B.S. at the University 
of Illinois and his M.S. at Butler Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Glore was art editor of the Can- 
non when he was an Arsenal Tech 
student, later a commercial artist, a 
student at Butler University, and for 
twenty years has been an art teacher 
at Tech. During that time he was 
art Adviser of the Cannon. 

The book captures the mood of the 
teen-ager in verse and picture and 
clearly indicates the author and 
illustrator have missed little of the 
passing scene. 


“Let's Keep The Record 
Straight” 

The New York Times, in reporting 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, took the 
following editorial from the October 3 
issue of the TIGER, seini monthly 
newspaper of Central High, running it 
in New York on the 4th:— 

“Just for the sake of the record, let 
us remind our readers that less than 
1 per cent of the population of Little 
Rock was in the crowd of people ga- 
thered in front of C. H. S. when school 
opened Monday morning, Sept. 23. 

(That was the day that a mob 
threatened to break through police 
lines when Negroes attended classes 
for three hours.) 

“In addition to that, many of the 
people in the crowd were not citizens 
of Little Rock. Tnere was at no time 
any significant disturbance in the 
classrooms of the high school. From 
over the country, there were a few pho- 
tographers and reporters apparently 
seeking for a juicy morsel in the tense 
situation. 

“Again it is the case where a minor- 
ity group controlled the actions and 
even the thoughts of the majority. 
Wouldn’t it be better for the parents, 
townsmen and strangers to let the law 
take its course and seek a remedy of 
the situation in some other way?” 

Georgia Dortch and Jane Emery are 
editors of The Tiger. 


FEATURES OF THE MONTH... 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Chieftain Changes Style 


In the publications world the spot- 
light is being focused less on the news- 
paper and more on the magazine. The 
trend toward the news magazine has 
taken hold and provides opportunity 
for a wide selective coverage of the 
news. 





In its attempts to change fron a 
school newspaper to a news mag: zine 
during the past few years, the Cnhief- 
tain has come up against many } rob- 
lems. The biggest of these troubles 
has been the unavoidable “diated” 
news, caused by a necessarily carly 
deadline or an inconvenient date of 
publication. Items such as results of 
elections, names of awards winners, 
of publicity for important social 
functions may not have received the 
desired amount of coverage, usually 
due to a lack of information by dead- 
line time. 

Original plans for the new Chief- 
tain style called for a large picture 
or cartoon featured on page one, with 
the related story following on page 
two. This method was tried success- 
fully at first; but, as the school year 
progressed and a greater amount of 
news accumulated, more copy appear- 
ed on the front page, reducing the 
size of the feature picture consider- 
ably. Often articles were completely 
left out because of the limited space 
within four pages. 

Today’s issue of the Chieftain will 
be a guide for next year’s monthly 
news magazine. Using the format of 
The Reporter magazine, the appear- 
ance and style has been greatly im- 
proved. “Dated” news has been written 
to include interesting aspects of the 
particular activity which might never 
be included in a regular news story. 
Torubles with the sport editor over 
feature columns on the sports page 
should be solved, as two pages are now 
devoted to that department. Original 
student-drawn cartoons dealing with 
campus life will appear with their 
relating stories. Emphasis will be 
placed on quality, not quantity, in the 
new publication. 

Magazines like this have great pos- 
sibilities, and the time may come 
when more student publications will 
realize the fact and follow the ex- 
ample set by the Chieftain in its at- 


tempt to produce something  dif- 
ferent. 

Louise Steele, 

Chieftan, 

Napa College, 

Napa, Cal. 
Medalist 


Thank you for trying to clear up 
my question about Medalist rating. 
I can see exactly what is lacking in 


our book. We just do not have the 
spark that lifts books out of the 
adequate but mediocre class. I am 
grateful for your patience. — MS. 


n. y. 


The School Press Review 
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“Basic Issues in News’, a new pro- 
gram designed to provide journalism 
students with a broader and deeper 
understanding of news events is being 
offered for the first time in Columbia’s 
Graduate School of Journalism. Six 
scholars from other schools of the 
University are cooperating with lec- 
tures that will enable the young 
journalists to see an event as it em- 
erges from the stream of current 
history. It is considered “an example 
of significant pioneering in journal- 
ism education”. 


Young women interested in science 
may complete for a $1000 entrance 
scholarship at Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., for the coming year 
by writing an essay of from 1000 to 
1500 words on “A Good Experiment in 
Biology”, for biology; “New Chemical 
Elements”, for chemistry; and “Ob- 
serving the Invisible — How the pro- 
perties of something too small to be 
seen have been found”, for physics. 
Entries should be sent to the Director 
of Admissions by April 1, 1958. From 
a survey of the class of 1957, Bryn 
Mawr reports an increase of 60% over 
1956 of those preparing to teach. 

Bryan Barker, Editor of the CSPAA 
Bulletin, and a member of the staff 
of the Mercerburg, Pa., Academy, spent 
the Christmas holidays in England 
with his family. Flying both ways he 
had ample time to visit. Among the 
souvenirs he brought back was one 
of the CSPA office — a pebble for a 
paperweight from Runnymeade. 

College enrollments have set a new 
record for the sixth year in a row. 
A total of 3,068,000 students enrolled 
in 1890 colleges and universities early 
last fall, an increase of 4.1% over 
1956. Nearly two-thirds of the en- 
rollment are of men. Highest per- 
centage of enrollment was in the 
liberal arts colleges, with 6.5 and 
lowest in theological and religious 
schools, with 1%. Of the total, 58% 
were attending publicly controlled in- 
Stitutions. 


A new film, “Your Share in Amer- 
ica” made and donated by Jack Webb 
of “Dragnet” fame, is available on 
loan to schools in connections with 
the current Savings Bond campaign 
of the U.S. Treasury Department. The 
title bears the name of the slogan for 
the 958 campaign. Co-star with Webb 
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News and Notes... 





in the film is seven-year-old Evelyn 
Rudie who is totally unlike “Eloise”, 
the Palyhouse 90 TV role that made 
her famous. Arrangements for use 
of the film may be made through the 
State Chairman of the Savings Bond 
Division. 

We spoke too soon about Prof. Ed- 
win G. Schmidt in the January is- 
sue. He died on the 17th of that 
month at his home in Murray, Ky. 
He was Adviser to the Murray Col- 
lege News and had served as a judge 
for the Schools of Education entries 
in CSPA contests for several yars. He 
had spoken at our Conventions and 
we found him quiet, modest and un- 
assuming but he knew his publica- 
tions and he was fair, conscientious 
and most cooperative in all that he 
did or was asked to do for the CSPA. 
His illness lasted nine months though 
he hoped up to the last to be back at 
his work at almost any moment. ‘His 
last letter, written by his wife, asked 
that we not forget him when the 1959 
judging period came around. His 
death, at 41, came too soon. Murray 
State College has lost a good pro- 
fessor and the school press field has 
lost an understanding and able sup- 
porter. 


Jeff Clark, field representative of 
the School of Journalism of the State 
University of Iowa, carries with him 
on his trips about the state the CSPA 
circulars and other items of interest 
to the school press field so that he 
may answer any questions he may 
be asked concerning our work. 

Bill Jackson, Editor of the Collegian, 
Fort Smith, Ark., Junior College, 
sent us a copy of the Dec. 18 issue of 
his paper with a note calling attention 
to a three-color front page news pic- 
ture. He says “as far as we can 
ascertain, we are the first college 
newspaper in the United States”, to 
print such a picture. He may be cor- 
rect. We can recall that several years 
ago we received such a paper from 
a California high school which it was 
believed was the first of its kind in 
the country. It is now filed away so 
safely it cannot be found. Can any- 
one recall this? or a college paper 
that precedes the Fort Smith Col- 
legian? 

Homer Post, former Adviser to the 
Lincoln News, Lincoln High School, 


Tacoma, Wash., just wouldn’t accept 
the hard facts of retirement. He at- 
tends every regional school press con- 
ference he can in the Pacific North- 
west, has judged the college papers 
in the Evergreen Conference in his 
area for the past two years, has 
spoken at every conference he has at- 
tended, judged the yearbooks and 
newspapers in the South Dakota High 
School Press Association’s contests 
last summer, edits the NAJD journal, 
writes a column for Scholastic Editor, 
and, every Friday, edits all the state 
mailed correspondence for the Sun- 
day News Tribune and Ledger. If he 
missed anything in this list it is be- 
cause he was doing something at the 
time that was so important he forgot 
to mention it. In between times, he 
has been working on a textbook in 
high school journalism for several 
years and it is about to be publishec 
and ready for all of us to read. 

The USSR science requirement in 
the secondary school is seven hours 
a week for each of four years com- 
pared with the U.S. requirement in 
many, not all, schools, of five hours 
a week for one year. Other items to 
be found in a report to be issued soon 
by the U.S. Office of Education are 
that 43% of the schools surveyed (a 
10% sampling of public schools) did 
not offer physics, 36% did not offer 
chemistry, 10% did not offer biology, 
and some small schools alternate their 
physics and chemistry offerings but 
18.2% offered neither chemistry or 
physics. In mathematics, one fifth 
did not offer plane geometry, nor- 
mally a 10th grade subject, one third 
did not offer intermediate algebra, 
normally on llth grade subject, two 
thirds offered neither trigonometry 
nor solid geometry, normally 12th 
grade subjects. Some small schools 
did not offer mathematics but those 
schools which did not offer trigono- 
metry nor solid geometry enrolled 
28% of the pupils in the 12th grade. 
100,000 high school seniors were in 
schools where no mathematics of any 
kind were offered above the 10th grade. 
By contrast, in the USSR, secondary 
students are required to spend one 
hour a day six days a week in their 
last four years in mathematics while 
in the US., the requirement in many 
schools is only five hours a week for 
one year — about one fifth of the 
USSR requirement. Enrollments in 
math and science are generally up 
when the figures for 1948-49 are com- 
pared with those for 1956-57. A 202.2% 
increase was noted in the report in 
“other mathematics” but this includ- 
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ed business arithmetic, consumer 
math and remedial math courses. 


“Journalism photography is no- 
snap, but lots of fun”, reports one 
student in a special course in this 
subject at the School of Journalism 
in the University of Oklahoma. The 
“snap” is in taking pictures with a 
Speed Graphic but, as the report 
states, “most newspapers don’t like 
to use ‘snapshots’”. The first few 
weeks are just “bungling around” but 
after the 15 week course they become 
something to look forward to. The 
reason for all this is because some 
small papers want a reporter who can 
also take pictures. Assignments in 
the course vary. One week it is depth- 
of-field shots, the next, action, then, 
portraits, and others to cover the 
field. Printing, enlarging, matching 
negatives with the right contrast of 
paper, in fact everything and every 
problem a newspaper photographer 
will face has to be covered or one 
flunks. Lynford Sharp, one of the 
students, tells all about it in an article 
in Sooner State Press, the School’s 
weekly service paper. 


Every article in the December- 
January Quill and Scroll provided help 
and thoughtful consideration for Ad- 
visers and staffs but three gave 
specific information that could be 
adapted to any school. In fact, they 
gave guide lines to puzzled staffs that 
will help solve some immediate and 
pressing problems. “It’s Easy to Boost 
Ad Sales in High School Newspapers” 
by Bruce Johnson, a senior in the 
School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and “The Problem of 
Stale News” by Frederic E. Merwin, 
Director of the School of Journalism 
at Rutgers University, speak for them- 
selves. Organizing a news story can 
“Teach Them How to Think”, by 
Harold Spears, San Francisco’s Super- 
intendent of Schools and author of 
“High School Journalism”, opens a 
new vista in the relationship of news 
writing to the educational process. 


Sunny Weather 
The lordly sun 
Slowed the hurried world 
To a walk. 


Elinor Abrash ’56 
Blue Pencil 
Walnut Hill School 
Natick, Mass. 


Advertising 


in 


School Publications 
by 
Helen M-E. McCarthy 


a NEW addition to the growing list of CSPA Aids to 


better publications. 


included is the background of advertising and public 
relations — their relationship to the national economy 
— their role in the publications — their national or- 


ganizations — their aims and objectives. 


for student advertising managers, and Advisers, the 
organization and prosecution of a successful ad cam- 
paign — what are surveys and how to make one — 


samples of good ads — rate cards. 


also, what it provides for careers. 


READY MARCH 10, 1958 


For members—75c For non-members—$1. 


For copies, write:— 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 






Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 






a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish —— 






measuring one and one-eighth inches 





in diameter. . 






to be engraved as you order with no 





additional charge. 






This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 





















The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 





two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 13-14-15, 1958 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
at Convention. 3:00-5:00 P.M.—vTea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
THURSDAY, MARCH 13 : as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Regisration — Low Library Association — Men's Faculty Club. 
Rotunda. 3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre, 1:30 P.M—Feature Lecture McMillin Theatre. 
Horace Mann Auditorium, and other halls. 6:00 P.M- 
2:30 P.M.—-Sectional Meetings. 
3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
1:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. SATURDAY MARCH 15 
The evening hours are free. 9:15 A.M.—General Meeting McMillin ‘Theatre. 


Dinner — Delegates to National Council ol 
School Press and Advisers Association By special 


Invitation Men‘s Faculty Club. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre and 10:00-11:00 A.M.—New York Times Youth Forum Broadcast 
Horace Mann Auditorium. Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon Grand Ballroom of 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Specia 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers. Convention Birth 


12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. day Cake Ceremony. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. The Convention Adjourns until March 12-13-14, 1959. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention fon 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





